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and ue there existed an intermediate phonetic 
element just as between open e and ie there was a 
product which our scribes indicate by the indefinite 
ee. This element, doubtless a remnant of an in- 
definite intermediate stage for open o, was the one 
our scribes were trying to fix, and the various 
signs used, o, and eo reflect their uncertainty. 
In my opinion oe may well have originated in the 
same way, and later have found a settled place in 
orthography because it happened to lend itself to 
the expression of a necessary distinction between 
ue and ve. 

d. 0. This sign occurs in the Cambridge Psalter, 
U0C p#ple, etc. Suchier speaks of it as indicating 
the sound eu." Cf. my remarks above (c). 

e. 0. Examples for this have been cited only 
for the Oxford Psalter, pbple, reproce, oil, olie. 
Cf. my remarks above (c). 

May I now dignify these remarks by attempting 
a species of summary of the results suggested ? 

Nowhere is the influence of individual caprice 
on Anglo-Norman scribes and the contradictory 
nature of phenomena in that dialect better illus- 
trated than in the history of open 0. In the face 
of the fact that the first authentic cases of the 
diphthong ue in any French monument are to 
be sought in the Domesday Booh in the famous 
Buenuasleth, Septmueles and Rambuedeurt,"' we 
note, at the very outset of our study a marked 
fondness for the retention of simple in our early 
texts. May it be that by the side of ue our scribes 
heard a lengthening of the which they were not 
sure how to indicate, and that where kept is so 
kept because they did not know how to transcribe 
this lengthening? May not the 0, even when 
retained in the orthography have had always the 
diphthongal sound hinted at in the use of 6, 0, eo 
and oe? The early (and rare) appearance of 
and seems to me to point to their use for a sound 
unlike any other sound the scribes were accustomed 
to; when ue, u and e were definitely established, 
these two signs no longer present themselves. The 
oe and eo used in conjunction with these two, 
indicated the same uncertain element ; but oe and 
eo found places in the orthography for reasons 
quite apart from their relation with the early 

83 Oram., p. 41 ; cf. Vising, Jhribrcht. Bam. Phil. 11, 1, 250. 
34 Cf. Zt. Bam. Phil, vm, 359. 



history of open 0. Surely it must occasion less 
surprise that our dialect should offer a remnant of 
a stage in the development of open than that it 
should show the original itself so consistently 
and so long. Literary, or continental, influence 
finally decided the supremacy of ue, and the other 
signs used found no permanent place in the or- 
thography, with the exception of oe (for reasons 
already suggested). 

It seems entirely probable that u where found 
does not represent a direct passage of open to u, 
but is in all cases a reduction of the diphthong ue. 

The orthography oi represents a confusion of 
simple with oi out of before a palatal, and is 
to be likened to a similar confusion of a with ai, 
or u with ui. 

The eo, in the early language, does not necessarily 
designate a sound e-o, or eu, or e, but is to be 
classed with other variants of (0 and 0) as in- 
dicating an indefinite combination which existed 
by the side of and ue. (No one knows better 
than myself that this point will be the subject of 
attack, but I believe it has a germ of truth in it). 
If eo were the only variant of open 0, there would 
be nothing to do except to compare it with other 
eo'a in the dialect ; but we find and which 
occur for open alone ; eo as used for 0, then, is to 
be compared with them ; eu for close and open 
is late in Anglo-Norman, and represents the im- 
portation of scribes who happened to be well 
acquainted with continental French and introduced 
eu as they did oi (for ei< close b). Our 0, and 
eo probably indicated, not eu, but the diphthong 
between open and ue already referred to. 

As to oe, may it not have been one of these 
early devices for indicating the same indefinite 
sound, and may not its use have been to mark a 
distinction between ue and ve secondary ? 



Louis Emil Mengbr. 
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SIDNEY LEE AND SPENSER'S 
Amoretti. 



Doubtless the radicalism of Mr. Sidney Lee's 
conception of the Sonnets of Shakespeare may be 
regarded as a protest against the imaginative per- 
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sonalities of the greater number of would-be 
picklocks of the poet's heart. Possibly, in his 
irritation, Mr. Lee went too far, and in rejecting 
virtually every tittle of a "seerefum" in the 
Sonnets threw out the baby with the bath. My 
intention is not, however, to re-open that much- 
debated issue, but rather to query a side dictum of 
the iconoclastic Mr. Lee upon Spenser's meaning 
in the Amoretti. Mr. Lee admits somewhat grudg- 
ingly a certain amount of personal reference in 
these sonnets. "Some of the 'Amoretti' were 
doubtless addressed by Spenser in 1593 to the lady 
who became his wife a year later. But," Mr. Lee 
continues, " the sentiment was largely ideal, and, 
as he says in Sonnet lxxxvii., he wrote, like 
Drayton, with his eyes fixed on ' Idaea.' " J 

Now I suppose Mr. Lee's general statement, 
that Spenser's "sentiment (in the Amoretti) was 
largely ideal," is as incapable of disproof as of 
proof. Even the discovery that Sonnet lxxxi, is 
identical with one by Francisco de la Torre, 2 does 
not in itself prove that Spenser might not have 
seen fit to include a stolen blossom in his poetical 
nosegay to "Elizabeth." It seems to be often 
assumed that a poetizing lover must be either 
original or no lover. If desire of public praise 
may tempt an author to deck himself out with a 
borrowed plume here and there, why may not 
desire of his lady's praise? 

My present contention, however, is not against 
Mr. Lee's general dictum, safe because indeter- 
minate, but against the particular instance which 
he alleges in illustration and partial proof. Mr. 
Lee asserts that Spenser " says in Sonnet lxxxvii., 
(that) he wrote, like Drayton, with his eyes fixed on 
' Idaea.' " In deference, Spenser says nothing of 
the kind. Here is the Sonnet : 

Since I have lackt the comfort of that light, 
The which was wont to lead my thoughts astray ; 
I wander as in darkenesse of the night, 
Affrayd of every dangers least dismay. 
Ne ought I see, though in the clearest day, 
When others gaze upon their shadowes vayne, 
But th'onely image of that heavenly ray, 
Whereof some glance doth in mine eie remayne. 



1 A Life of William 
1898, p. 436. 

5 Fitzmaurice-Kelley, 
1898, p. 186. 



we. New York and London, 
Literature. New York, 



Of which beholding the Idaea' playne, 
Through contemplation of my purest part, 
With light thereof I doe my selfe sustayne, 
And thereon feed my love-affamisht hart. 
But, with such brightnesse whylest I fill my mind, 
I starve my body, and mine eyes doe blynd. 

Before enquiry into Spenser's meaning in this 
sonnet, its context in the sequence should be ob- 
served. It is one of three concluding sonnets all 
dwelling on his melancholy in the absence of his 
Love. Sonnet lxxxvi begins : 

Since I did leave the presence of my Love, 
Many long weary dayes I have outworne, etc. 

Sonnet lxxxviii : 

Lyke as the culver, on the bared bough, 
Sits mourning for the absence of her mate ; 

So I alone, now left disconsolate, 

Mourne to myselfe the absence of my Love, etc. 

Certainly these two sonnets, preceding and follow- 
ing, give no internal evidence of a " sentiment . . . 
largely ideal." In the light of them, what is the 
meaning of the intermediate sonnet ? 

Unquestionably Sonnet lxxxvii is written in 
Spenser's favorite Platonizing vein. The " shadowes 
vayne " (v. 6) plainly allude to Plato's allegory at 
the beginning of Book vn of the Bepublie, where 
he compares objects of sense to the shadows of 
outer realities seen by cave-dwellers. The sonnet 
as a whole, then, has a two-fold intention which 
pervades much, if not most, of the love-lyric of 
the renaissance. Literally, Spenser means simply 
to say that in the absence of his Love, he consoles 
himself with the thought, or idea, of her. This 
plain meaning, however, is crossed with that 
Platonic, or more properly Neo-Platonic, doctrine 
to which Castiglione in the Cortegiano (BL rv) 
gave European vogue, and which Spenser himself 

8 Both Morris and Grosart print "Idaea" thus capital- 
ized. I am at loss to understand why ; since, according 
to Morris himself (Spenser, Globe ed„ p. 703), the only 
edition of the Amoretti in Spenser's lifetime, 1595, has 
"th'idaea; and that of 1611 has "the idaea." Hilliard 
(Boston, 1842) has, correctly as it would seem, "the 
idaea." I am not sure this capitalization, even were it 
Spenser's, would have any real significance. Neverthe- 
less, it might primd facie seem to attach more significance 
to the word than the plain sense of the Sonnet otherwise 
would intend. 
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in the Fowre Hymnes (and elsewhere) develops, — 
very possibly after Castiglione. According to 
this doctrine, the sentiment of love is indeed 
" largely ideal," but by no means abstract. On the 
contrary, the renaissance Platonist required his 
" Idaea " to be incarnated in an individual beautiful 
■woman. (After Bembo and Castiglione, renaissance 
Platonism mainly concerned itself with one par- 
ticipant of Beauty — lovely woman.) For instance, 
John Donne, in that eminently Platonizing poem, 
The Ecstasy, 1 says : 

So must pure lovers' souls descend 

To affections, and to faculties, 
Which sense may reach and apprehend, 

Else a great prince in prison lies. 

To our bodies turn we then, that so 
Weak men on love reveal'd may look; 

Love's mysteries in souls do grow, 
But yet the body is his book. 

A similar idea underlies Spenser's sonnet. While 
his Love was bodily present with him, her guiding 
light was, so to speak, duplex, emanating both 
from body and soul, and feeding both body and 
soul in him. But now the bodily current cut off, 
while his soul is sustained by her soul, still present 
with him in "idaea," and contemplated by his 
"purest part," i. e., the spiritual or intellectual, 
his body is starved, his eyes, lacking the light of 
bodily beauty, are blind. This is clear enough, 
surely; 6 and it will be observed that the very 
point of it is missed if we conceive Spenser writing 
" with his eyes fixed on ' Idaea '," that is, on the 
idea of love rather than on a concrete lovable 
person. 

Of course, Mr. Lee is welcome, if he likes, to 
regard the concrete lovable person here in question 
another ' she ' than Elizabeth, or a fictitious ' not- 
impossible-she.' In any case, the introduction of 
the word " idaea " has no bearing upon that issue 
whatsoever; and further, the scepticism seems a 
little forced. We know that there was a 'she' in 
the case with Spenser just when the Sonnets were 

* iiurrturis, in Flotinus's sense ; cf. Enn. VL, Bk. ix., J 11. 

5 The second line of the sonnet certainly is not clear. 
It is quite against Platonist doctrine, and the general 
context of this sonnet, to conceive the "light" of true, 
i. e., spiritual, love leading the lover's " thoughts astray," — 
especially as he goes on to complain that, lacking that 
light, — " I wander." 



writing ; the G. W. Junr. of an encomiastic sonnet- 
introductory refers to " thy lovely Mistresse ; " it 
seems wanton to suppose Spenser on the eve of his 
marriage to "Elizabeth" in 1594 to be mixing 
up love-sonnets to her and to another woman ; and 
since he had a "lovely Mistresse" in the flesh, 
why should he have to invent one in 'Idaea'? 
There remains but one alternative ; to assume that 
the sonnet in question was written at an earlier 
date. But why go out of one's way to assume t 
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CUBRENT NOTES IN PHONETICS. 

A commission appointed by the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of Vienna has attempted to 
solve the problem of establishing an archive of 
phonographic records. Its first step was to con- 
struct a disc machine on the gramophone pattern. 
A wax disc is rotated under the point of a speech 
recorder and the speech vibrations are recorded 
sidewise. A metal mold made from this disc is 
used in making impressions in a hard substance. 
The metal molds are to be kept in a safe place ; 
copies are cast from them as desired. Such a 
speech machine was added to each of three ex- 
peditions sent out by the Vienna Academy, two 
philological ones to Kroatia, Slavonia, and Lesbos 
and a geological one to Brazil. The plates finally 
made were fairly successful. The apparatus was 
found to be unwieldy. 

The method used is really that controled in 
this country by the patents of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company of Philadelphia, and in 
European countries by companies working under 
their assignments. The machine devised by the 
Austrian commission is a very cumbersome one 
in comparison with those used by the expert 
record-takers. It seems evident from the account 
that the records were taken by amateurs and not 
by professional experts ; the art of taking perfect 
records is a difficult one that cannot be successfully 
learned by everybody. An expert record-taker, 
however, can make plates of a degree of perfection 
such as to leave nothing to be desired. 



